WHAT IS HAPPENING IN CALIFORNIA AGRICULTURE 


For some months, thoughtful Californians have been reading in their 
local newspapers <-- and even in national publications, such as Time, 
the Wall Street Journal, and the New York Times += about "unrest" among 
the wage workers in California agricul ture, [fhe news stories have told 
of strikes, picketing, injunctions, suits, and countersuits. ‘Some stories 
have been favorable to the viewpointf# of agricultural employers, and have 
the imoression that this piewpoint should and will prevail. Other 


4 


stories have inclined towerd sympathy for the farm laborers! position, 


and have suggested that mextmemsnaramnmtimarmmkk the organizational efforts 
eenerot 
of farn workers are meeting with s&emel success. 
Faced with claims and counter-claims, partial information, and 
facts without perspective, thoughtful Californians ar 
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what are the real issues? who is winning? what are the prospects for 


the foreseeable future? what is really happéning in California agriculture? 
Let us here review briefly the facts themselves, khextaem and then attempt 
to interpret them as space permits. 


(1) Prior to this year, the largest number of farm labor disputes 


recorded in any mim state in a single year was 31, in California in 1933. 


Already this year, there have ecu Sin stoppages in California agriculture 


serious enough to be certified by the State Department of Employment as 
bona fide labor disputes, 

(2) The principal issve in almost all these strikes has been wages, 
Generally speaking, the workers have asked for 1,25 an hour, or a piece-rate 


seale which wemkit yielded a comparable amount to a diligent and ex erienced 


worker, Other issues in dispute, usually marginally, have included job 
rights, drinking water and sanitary facilities, conditions of work (ladders, 
etc,), and the role of labor contractors, 

(3) In all but a handful of these disputes, settlements have 
negotiated within a matter of days, and harvesting has proceeded. 
been some crop loss in two San Joaquin County cherry orehards, and 
Butte County peach orchard, in which growers declined to negotiate 
worker representatives, 

¥.O,. Department of Labor. and the California 

Department of Employment have, xkktitia throughout this season, generally 
enforced the letter of two laws which apply to labor disputes in agriculture, 


an International Agreement 
The first is/axkxmxkyxbetween the United States anc 


y 
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Mexico which specifies 


that no bracero (Mexican National contract worker)"shall be used to fill 


any job which the Secretary of Labor finds is vacant because the occupant 
ig out on strike or locked out in the course of a labor dispute," 
The second Law which has assumed key importance in California 


agriculture is the Yagner-Peyser Act, one of the first pieces of legisla« 


tion enacted by the New Deal Congress in 1933,. The Wagner-Peyser Act 


created a national system of public employment offices. Section 602,2(b) 
contains the following languare: 


No person shall be referred to a position the filling of 
will aid directly or indirectly in filling a job which (1) 
VWacant because the former occupant is on strike or is being 
out in the course of a labor dispute, or (2) the filling of which 


: 


is an issue in a labor dispute. 
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Irving Perluss, State Director of Hmployment, has taken the position 


that this language applies to Labor disputes in agriculture as in any othe 
industry, and that his Department is thereby forbidden to refer job 
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applicants to ranches involved in strikes or lockouts. Mr. Perluss has been 


in this position by representatives of the U.S. Department of 


including the Secretary of Labor, James P, Mitchell. 


Growers have sought relief from these administrative rulings 
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The DiGiorgio Fruit Corporation,obtained mm a court 


a 


order from a Superior Judge in Marysville requiring the local office of 


the State Denartment of Employment to refer workers to xkke DiGiorrio's 


struck ranches -- despite the provisions of the Wagner-Peyser Act, 
has 

grower in Butte vounty ,obtained a similar order from a judse in Oroville. 
somber ixmreowexraxhavanseanxex” x minxok msm kiwi tkmxemwortnerahx wsex ok 
Attorneys for the State Department of limployment have appealed to higher 
wirhstoimem xm cone xok rkhamtax ges in koxek oxeemmmxsch xn kaxminagein roto x 
courts, and at the time of this writing the matter is awaitince action in 
ahkad nedixaxninygaok iomxtmmbiddkmanphekekingrabtogekhemsx, - j ee 
Federal Yistrict Court. DT. the meacthn x, tle das atid ads stapes 
orders Cem Wn et pect. 

(6) A number of growers have secured injunctions limiting workers! 


' picketing. 0 of the largest ton wers in San Joaquin County 
obtained an injunction forbidding 
events 
These tuxkx/may, of course, be interpreted in a number of different 
ways. The following comments are offered here, 
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there have been arge number of strikes this year 
should not be taken to mean the Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee 
regards the strike as its only, or even as its principal, tactic. The 
uses 
AWOC, like every:responsible Labor organization, xasmxtsxka/the strike 
only with regret and as a last resort. \ strike is, 
preferable 
fession that mrefsrxad/methods of collective bargaining 
Whatever vrowers' representatives may claim 
not to stir up trouble, but quite the opposite: to develop an orderly 
an systematic framework for collective bargaining. 
(2) 99% of the growers in areas of AWOC activity -- representing 
many different crops -- have demonstrated their ability to pay wages of 


$1.25 per hour. This rather undercuts the position of Associated Farmers, 


4nc,, the California Farm Bureau Federation, and other grower spokesmen 
b . : 


who have repeatedly testified publicly that California's farmers would #xxEe 
km co out of business en masse if they had to pay a minimum wage of as much as 
90¢ an hour 


(3) Although scores, and even hundreds, of growers have settled disputes 


by de facto negotiations with workers’ representatives, they have pointedly 


refused to acknowledge that these negotiations were in fact a form of collece 


tive bargai a concerted strategy on the part of 


California's agriculturs my including (a) the premise that normal 
permanent 
industrial relations have no/p1 ace in the industry of agriculture, although 


for the moment they may be admitted by the back door; (b) the hope that if 


demands are met, but union recognition is withheld, the organizing drive 


impetus and wi eventually disappea This strategy of 


tiyine time" woxkd mightwll have been successful during farm labor campaigns 


of the past. which were essentially self-starting and self-sustaining, operated 


on a virtual shoestring. however, represents a genuine commitment 
the “ational AFL-CIO to organize America's Last great 

in the extreme 
unorganized industry, and it is doubt#fl/that the strategy of the rowers! 


on the part of 


mngnnimaktimms ass ciations will result in AWOC's disappearance. 


Directors of Employment. under Governor Brown's administra- 

and trving Yerluss -- have taken seri ously the laws which 

hat tax-supported agencies shell not be used in the recruit- 
placement of strikebreakers. Growers' representatives complain that, 


SO, iy, Perluss have allied themselves with AWOC and 


are forcing the unionization of California agriculture. Such is not the case. 


At no time this year h the State Departmentof Fmployment done anything more 


than uphold the law as it is written. The reason Rmmnnsmans growers! groups 


are distressed is that they have lost the unchallenged control they exercised 


os ; + ! oa Pe : + . 
over the Department of Employment s farm placement activities during the Warren 


and Knight administrations. For a period of at least eleven years tax-supported 
, 


agencies were used in the recrnitment and referral of strikebreakersé ~The 
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/ It is understandable that egxiest+tussl—emsievers shaxtst are now exneriencing 
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some difficnlty in adjusting to an objective interpretation of kim the 


a —Mexieco Int 


Warner-levser ernational Agreement, 
seversa] rural counties’ have, in effect. milled that the 


at. they say «- when it somes t =| tenlt e Sooxckine It 


unqualified language of the laws themselves. 
apparently not being resolved on its surface merits. but on the ba: 
assumptions which are difficvlt to prove or disprove. Those who would 


rewrite .t! arner~Peyser 


7h an oversi¢h’ 


to provide an asricultural exclusion, Arricultural emplovers 


have heen 


and their partisans point to ‘the ict that farm rs auxx/excluded from the 


Waxmex National Labor Relations Act -h Tair Lahor Standards 

unemployment insurance legislation, and other social lerislation. 
exclusion hey say ep ; he true will of the U.%. Congress. 
they say, the public policy of the country: farm labor is 
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of things remain. unequal, 


at this point, to the nub of what is happening in Calif- 
[he long-standing assumption that the industry of agricul- 
inherently unique, and cannot function under the same miles as other 
industries, is for the first time in history being called into serious question, 
Controversies over wages, hours, drinking water, sanitation, labor contractors, 
and working conditions, are only peripheral to the core issue, The central 


issue is whether, in our society in the year 1960, the right of workers to 


organize in pir own behalf is a universal and indivisible right <- a 
civil right as basic as any other in a free society. Dedicated, articulate, 


well-organizmd, well-financed, and powerful interests say kaak it is nots: 


e-re rcise this rich? it +} industry of 


civil rig! 


right, Zee Marm workers 
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and their friends maintain th he exclusions in a § 


mnxakinkmumknnas economically 
unconstitutional, 


dedicated, articulate, organized, 


and power 
fuxrkaiknixyxhhexnneemk Clearly, t} neertainties of the past growing 
will have to be resolved in one directi tt . Roxictmasx 
“By! 


Some better 


‘ . ¢ «2 . P : ; ‘ “ Feet, ee a pe ee, 
toxwkakocie mt wublic policy toward! labor w hav established, 


practical purposes, 


arrives when 
complaint for 


and leaves promotly 
upon completion of the job pear. automati¢ally the following year, 


Jalifornia a have lived this drean for generations, through 
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referential legislation, xfimaxdxaamxmaaxpenfmetat and one form of disadvantaged 
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or after another, +f, through legislati 


action, growers are able to perpetuate the semblance of this dream, 


AWoc 


Siang 
breaking the laws if.they force that. upon 


hand, agricultural, emplovers may fail in their effort to 


umptions from the 1930's upon: the State and 


iserimina tions 


against agricultural workers, may begin removing some of these discrimina- 


tions, The higher courts may uphold Mr. Serluss and rule that the Waener- 


Pevser Act tryna liv means what 3 aun AAaminictrative a cencies au +i 
y¥3e? Ct Cua ily eans } 1cministrative arencies may continue 


tunel I 


pursue kkx/relatively vigorous enforcement policies of the 
kkxwkkk given the continued commitment 
intil an orderly system of labor-management relations 
drawn in advance 
workers® union. 


other casual 
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fundamental far-reaching changes 


tions woul 


spons ib Le 


"supplenéntal" foreign contract labor. Chi or 4% d disappear 


as it 


ssible for breadwinners to sur / their families on their own eamings. 
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The pressure of organized labor would force growers 
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for more effective dealings with canneri packing 
chain stores, ware whokesalers, and their other major cu 
Pe haps most imoortant of all, the s Lization of the farm labor fSaxm= 
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market would bring wi it increased social and p ical participation by 


ieultural workers, “then people escape fron second-class 

citizenshi they are. unhikely to be content with 

in eduestion, housing, social welfare, or politics, Up to this time, it is 

probable that not more than onestenth of California's 00,000 agricyvltural 

workers or their denendents have voted is they become eligible, are 

registered, ai xercise their franchise 

of power ji st of California's 58 counties e need not dwell here upon 
implications for the futu sition of tt tate legislature or 


the. future careers of elected offici 


What is happeningin California agriculture’ fhe answer mav be put 
very briefly. A bloodless revolution i aking . workers 
largest and most important industry are demanding, and are gradually mnt 
securing, t) ight to organize and to bargain collectively with their 
enployers throuch revresentatives of their own choosing. From this form 


a 


of self-awareness and self-expression, others will follow, It is doubtful 


movement can be sto r should it be stopped, For society 


as a whole is ultimately the principal beneficiary when its people come 


into their due inheritanceas participating citizen 1 creati human beings. 
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